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AUNT MAI’S BUDGET. 

My Dear Children, — Chill October has come again 
our days begin to shorten, and we spend more time ind'oor^ 
I expect you are, many of you, hunting for the paint box^ 
and chalks that you put away when the spring came ^ 
Will you paint me a brown leaf, and let me see your work ' 
I wonder if any ot you have ever seen a baby peacock 
in a white flannel bonnet? One of our little ones got 
swelled face, the weather was so wet and cold, and as he 
cried so much when his brothers were allowed to run 
the grass, a little bonnet was made for him with yellow 
strings that tied under his beak. At first the others seemed 
to wonder who he could be; but when he cheeped they 
knew his voice, and ran about together, and looked very 
proud of their elegant brother. Could any of you make 
a drawing of him, as you think he would look ? 

Your loving 

Auntie Mai. 


Children’s Gardens. 

OCTOBER. 

a welfAw ha , rdy le “ UCeS ab ° Ut e « ht inches a P art . »' >" 
tinufta T SI T th6y Sh ° uld sta " d th « winter. Con- 
anil WiS h | “ P a ,‘ e Celery - hook 'veil to the cabbage 
wise ruin the “crop “‘U Caterp ’ 1Iars which ' viil other- 
planted six inches apart should be 

in dry weatb° apples and pears, quinces, and medlars 

■strawbe rv „ r ’ ? ^ Careful not h™i S e the fruit. Plan, 

prepare? £ * ‘ he 5oil has been trenched and 

weed the bed?!? superfluous runners from the old plants, 
be.we?the rows° r °R ’ l5 i’ ‘w” fork K°° d -.ten manure 
pared soil provided th 'J’ <lrb Ina - y noiv bo planted in pre- 
to wait for Z P leaVeS have di ed. if not it is better 
withered cut the ” . montb * p the asparagus stalks are 
spaces SprU h !” d ? W ”u S ° W any ri pe seeds to fill up 

r ^* e a good layer of rotten manure 
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mixed with coarse salt, and on the top a sprinkling of 
earth and good leaf mould if possible. 

Keep the vegetable garden as well weeded as the flower 
garden. Never, if you can help it, let weeds remain long 
enough in the ground to go to seed. Plant fruit trees ot 
all sorts provided the ground has been properly prepared, 
else you cannot expect your trees to grow and bear fruit 

next year as they ought to do. 

Destroy all wasps and snails before they retire into hiding 
for winter. The end of this month sea-kale may be prepared 
for forcing, provided the leaves have rotted off. To torce, 
first of all weed thoroughly round each plant, remove any 
slugs or wire worms, procure sea-kale pots if you can, if 
not, old tea chests or bushel baskets will answer the purpose- 
Cover each plant over with the pot, then place loose stable 
manure, straw, or even old matting, till the row of pots 
are quite covered to exclude light and cold air, then place 
stakes to show the position of each pot. Rhubarb can be 
treated in much the same way. 

Our Little Cooks. 

Chocolate Cake .— Four ozs. butter ; 3 eggs ; i lb - chocolate ; 
,1 ozs flour; 4 ozs. castor sugar; 2 ozs. pounded almonds. 

Beat the butter to a cream ; add 3 well-beaten yolks^o 
eggs; scrape the chocolate, and put it in t ie o\ 1 
add flour, sugar, and almonds ; beat up whites of 3 eggs, 
and add, and bake in a slow oven. fl 

Janet's Pudding.— One-and-a-half ozs. suet 4 • ’ 

pinch of salt; 1 add 

Shred the suet very fine, and mix it with 

salt and baking powder; make itin o a . h 

cold water, and roll it out to the 

spread jam over it, but leave ii iac es bolster- tie it 

with water, and roll paste into form 
up in a well-floured cloth, and put in boiling ua , 
boil 3 hours, and serve, first removing the cloth. 

Competition. 

Girls.— Both Classes will ^ ake th j i "’^ t f° nt Mai, 
month. Work to be sent before the 3 
Wharfmead, Ilkley. 
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LURLINE ON MIDSUMMER-NIGHT. 

By Georgina Keighly. 


Chapter I. 

Lurline was five years old. She was therefore no longer a 
baby, except in the sense of always being “mother’s bab ” 
and that of course would last as long as she lived, because she 
was the youngest of the seven brothers and sisters who filled 
the big red house, where they had all been as long as she 
could remember anything. 

It was an old house, with many passages and thick w r alls 
and cupboards which were most comfortably adapted to 
“hide and seek," and it was high so that there was a nursery 
landing with several rooms, where children’s voices could 
enjoy themselves sufficiently without making the “ down- 
stair apartments unbearablv noisy. 

Ihe noise, or to speak more politely, the sound to be heard 
on the particular night of Lurline’s life of which I am 
speaking, was all confined to “down-stairs,’’ for the hour was 
a ate one. She had heard the clock in the old Church tower 
near stri e al _ three different times since she was put to bed, 
and the last time it had told ten. 

wa I c t was very odd that she should be so wakeful, for the night 
her P. ar 1CU ar y st ’b. It was extremely hot certainly, and 
keen nnt was w ^ e °P en with the blind drawn down to 
on her )ats an< night-moths, and the single sheet which lay 
on her seemed almost too much of covering. 

to be ulp WaS neither unc °mfortable nor cross, as one is apt 

thorouo-hl n Un f b 6 t0 gGt t0 slee P on a ver y hot night— only 
thoroughly and unaccountably wide-awake. 

of somethit 1 l -n° U u bt sue P t through her mind, a recollection 
“In the b 1C mot h er had sung about the fairies living 
The tinkling WOld< ? to-day as in bygone ages olden.” 
brought back oth 1 ® music °* the song rang in her head and 
Folkfgood Folk ”-lh hlngS / She had been toM ab ° Ut the . “ Wee 

the vear wh r ° U ’ or inst ance, there was one night in 
year when fortunate little children had actually seen 
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them — “Midsummer-night!” Why, that must be at the 
hottest time of the year. Could it be just at this very time?” 
“O!” exclaimed Lurline, half in a whisper, “suppose this 
should be Midsummer-night, and that’s why I can’t get to 
sleep !” If only she could see the fairies ! But how was that 
to be done ? She had always heard that they danced in the 
moon light on the green grass, so that there was no chance of 
their coming up to her darkened room. Shehad seenChristmas- 
cards on which they were represented as doing it, and filling 
children’s stockings, but she did not believe that they were 
true to the facts, for Lurline had decided opinions about 
things, and she had them on this subject in particular. 

She knew what she must do. If the fairies were to be seen 
by her, there was nothing for it but to get up and go out into 
the orchard all alone and watch there for them. 

Under ordinary circumstances such a course would never 
have occurred to her, for she w T as an orderly little person with 
a soldierly sense of discipline which kept her from indulging 
in wild escapades, but she had heard of great explorers who 
had to do strange things for the sake of finding out new lands 
and peoples, and she felt that she had to be an explorer now 
if she was to discover the fairy-people, and moreover that she 
must explore all alone. 

No time would have to be lost, so up she got and felt for 
her stockings. They were by her bed, and after pulling 
them on she tried to dress herself. This was not easily or 
perfectly done — a good many strings had 1° e 
fastened, and she found it better to pull her little flannel 
dressing gown over everything than to put on t it 

which buttoned behind. • 

The door was unclosed, and Lurline soon found herse 
the landing outside. No one was about and the .™°"hght 
streaming through the sky-light overhead made the passage 

almost as bright as it was in the da). • _ 

She got down without making any creaking sound, g 
a particularly small and light little person for her age. 

The drawing-room door was shut, ant so 
through it of Father’s voice, singing All the ‘‘^m-ups 
were safe in there-Mother, Auntie, Agnes, Bessm and jack 
(these last being almost grown-ups, as was s 
being out of bed at that hour . 
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What a good thing that Father was aingmg Just then 
th ' t here was no chance of any of them com, „g out ! 

She had to go through the empty d.mng room which Was 
on her right, and anxiously cons.dered what she should do 
if the window were not open. 

Great was her relief at finding the sash up. There Was 
nothing now between I.urline and her destiny. 

A step out on the garden-lawn and she would be f airl 
launched on the path of discovery. 

Columbus could hardly have felt more solemn or more 
adventurous when he stepped on board the ship, in which he 
was to seek for a new world, than Lurline did as she walked 
into the garden on that midsummer night. 

It was a great step indeed. Never before had she stood 
at ten o’clock under the star-spangled sky. As she looked 
up, a feeling of awe came into her little heart. 

Tina tnnrm was verv full, and its licrht 


look strangely unfamiliar. How black the shadows were 
too, and what large dark shapes the trees put on ! 

She felt a little shyly towards them, as though she had 
somehow taken liberties with them when playing and 
shouting under their boughs in the sunny morning hours. 
However, she must not give way to that feeling, or the great 
discovery would never be attempted. 

Explorers must always have had to get over shyness she 
should suppose, so she went across the grass and under the 
copper-beech which stood at the opposite end of it, and there 
found herself at the beginning of the garden path, on either 
side of which stretched beds of flowers, and conspicuous 
among them two long rows of tall white lilies. 

Lurline stood startled for a moment at their wonderful 
beauty. They made her think of the angels who came 
tell of the birth of Christ and of His Resurrection, and she 
thought she could now quite understand why the shepherds 
and women were frightened when they first saw them, 
needed to be told to “ Fear not.” 

They must have felt naughty by the side of such white 
heavenly people, and the lilies in their stately purity £ ave 
her something of the same feeling. 

She began to wonder whether she were doing right to 1,° 
on, but the next moment the doubt left her. She was quite 
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sure mother would not mind if she knew her reason for doing 
it, namely, to see for herself the wonderful fairies of whom 
mother herself had told her, and whom she could only see by 
going on bravely all alone. Ihus she came to the conclusion 
that she could not be doing wrong, and that the angels would 
not therefore be displeased with her. Somehow the angels 
and the lilies had become identical in her mind. 

So down the gravel path she went firmly, but now and 
again turning her head to look at the solemn garden and 
dark ivy-crowned wall which bounded it. At last she found 
herself at the foot of the garden path and just where the 
railing divided it from the orchard. She stood still and 
looked at the apple trees with their low twisted boughs 
covered with leaves and unripe fruit. 

How beautiful the moonlight looked streaming through 
them, and casting patterned shadows on the long orchard 
grass ! Ah, here would be the place for fairies if any were 
to be seen, — somewhere at the foot of those trunks where 
the moonlight lay in brilliant patches between the tree 
shadows. 

She crept through the railing on to the long grass, and got 
into a shady place under one of the trees and waited. Her 
heart beat fast now, for she felt that she could not be far 
from the fairies. 

She was standing breathlessly thus when there came upon 
her ear a rippling sound of laughter, followed by another and 
another till innumerable little voices joined in the merry peal, 
and suddenly there appeared a group ot tiny creatures 
running, dancing, leaping between the stems ot grass. 

Some climbed them and swung upon the blades, then the} 
joined hands and danced figures together, then clapped theii 
hands and laughed again. 

Such laughter! It seemed the very essence of fun and 
mirth, which had never known what it was to end in a sigh 
or a cry, and it was so infectious that it made I.urline laugh 
too, but silently ; she was so dreadfully afraid ot diiving the 
fairies away that she held both her hands tightly across her 
mouth to stop the laughter from breaking torth. Suddenly a 
tiny trumpet sounded, and in an instant the gleeful fairies 
drew themselves up in two lines as though a procession were 
expected to pass between them. 
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' ^ -ijne noticed^ how very upright they stood, and how 
Lurnne c e became. 

orderly their »Pl^ oldiers on parade. That is just the Wav 

“ As f-Z. us to stand when she calls over our names before 
mother liKe t «How pleased she would be if i 

less “ n f ” j ri ll from the fairies ! I'll try to remember how 
could learn d ^ myse]f like them. I wonder what they 
the y wok, ^ ^ ? „ she had not long to wonder ; the sound of 

ar rn tiny musicians was soon heard drawing near, and 
oresently came within sight. There were trumpeters blowing 
honeysuckle flowers, flute players breathing 
dSe sounds through the hollow stems of s.ender 
grasses, harpists with harps the strings of wh.ch were of the 
fnest gossamer, while others again clashed together cymbals 

made of tiny shells. 

Behind this band came fairy men and women in fantastic 
costumes all formed from parts of the gayest flowers. 
Some wore violets as caps ; some were helmeted in fox- 
gloves. Dainty little ladies held up their robes of yellow 
butter-cup petals, others wore snowy caps of lily-of-the- 
valley, and jaunty hats of blue forget-me-not. 1 hey walked 
in pairs, a gentleman leading a lady by the hand and 
talking to each other gaily. 

Presently Lurline saw a wonderful chariot. It consisted of 
a large water-lily, and was drawn by six beautiful night- 
moths. In it sat a lovely lady in robes fashioned from rose 
petals, and wearing a crown of its stamens while her long 
golden hair was powdered with its pollen. She held a rose 
stamen for a sceptre, and looked so queenly that Lurline 
felt shy and half afraid of being near her. 

“Perhaps she will be angry at my being in my dressing 
gown,” she thought. “ 1 heard mother say that Queen 
Victoria always orders her ladies to dress in court-dres^ 
when she holds a drawing-room ; l suppose this is a sort 
‘holding a drawing-room’ with the fairies.” 

Lurline s guess was not far wrong. Presently the c 
stopped; the gentlemen all formed a circle round the la 
several of them came forward and spread carpets of ' ,ca 
poppy-petals all the way from the chariot to a throne m 
of a white lily-flower. . 

One dignified knight dressed in armour made of the " in 
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of an Indian beetle had the honour of leading the Queen to 
this throne, and when she was seated he bowed low to her, 
and took his place near to it. 

“ He’s a soldier,” said Lurline to herself. “ He must be a 
very brave knight to be allowed a place so near the Oueen.” 
Then began the “drawing-room. Lady after lady came 
forward and curtseyed, and then kissed the royal hand, and 
Lurline noticed that the gentlemen held their trains for them 
in the most polite way. Indeed politeness seemed one of 
the great rules among this fairy people. Everyone appeared 
to be on the alert to see what others would like to have done, 
and to do it, and there was never any fuss or awkwardness 
in their movements. 

She was so intent on watching this beautiful court- 
ceremony that she quite forgot herself and her fears about 
the dressing-gown ; at last she even forgot not to make any 
noise, and suddenly exclaimed, “O, how pretty!” when, lo ! — 
there was a blowing of bugles and ringing of alarm bells fa 
hundred blue-bells), and everyone gathered round the Queen’s 
throne. Some of the knights drew their tiny swords, and 
raising their shields, circled round the Queen and her ladies, 
while others marched forward in perfect order to see who 
had disturbed the proceedings. Lurline felt very frightened 
now, and when the little regiment marched straight up to her, 
and their commander called “Halt! she shook all over, but 
she need not have been so alarmed; the fairies understood 
all in a moment, for they never need clumsy explanations 
when people are meaning no harm, and when anyone is 
intending it, explanations are of no use for they are never 
deceived by them, so the little leader, coming - forward, said 
in a voice which, though very tiny, could be heard all over 
the orchard, so clear and penetrating was it, “Brave little 
girl, you need not distress yourself; we know you are here 
on midsummer night for the sake of seeing us, and rig t 
glad are we that you should do so, welcome to our u.\e s. 

These kind words set Lurline’s heart quite at rest, an 
though she could not help feeling uncomfortable about the 
dressing-gown, she came forward a step or two out o tie 

shadow in which she had hid herself. 

The Captain then told her that she must come with him to 
the Queen, who required that her subjects should bring every 
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"T- 77n her “ But,” he added, “ do not f ear f nt . ' 

“Tgenlle as she is stately, and you will only ** 

^rmnotpr^y th ° Ugh ’" l ooki 

1 m " crravelv at her flannel garment. “ We understand 
hTthat is ? ” replied the little knight with a gallant bo„ 
°D„ not distress yourself, your heart is quite tidy, and that U 
what we fairies care most about ; besides > our robe is neither 
‘ .. <;n theOueen will excuse it not beim? rnni-f 


1 Thus encouraged Lurline stepped forward, and in a second 
or two stood before the Queen, all the fairies making room f 0r 
her approach. Her heart beat fast, and she wondered what 
she ought to do, but thought it could not be wrong to try to 
curtsey as she had seen the fairy ladies doing. Her shyness 
was soon relieved by her perceiving how perfectly kind and 
polite everyone was— not a glance that could make her 
uncomfortable was to be seen on anyone’s face, and the 
Oueen’s look and manner were the sweetest and most 
gracious of all. 

“You are most welcome, little maiden,” she said. “You 
have won the prize offered to brave little children on 
Midsummer Night. You now know that fairies do live in the 
world. But you must go further and learn more. Y ou will 
have to dwell among us for a time, and learn our ways and 
habits that you may take these back with you into your home. 
No one is allowed to see beautiful visions, or to find out what 
everyone else does not know, only for himself, but that he 
may hand it on somehow to others, and this he cannot do by 
seeing only ; he must be what he sees, so if you are to be 
able to tell the dear home people that you have really seen 
the fairies you will have to become one in some measure. 
Do you consent ? ” 

Lurline was half frightened, half puzzled, but at the saI ^ 
time so strangely fascinated by the Queen’s words that s 
said solemnly — 

“ Y es, Queen, I do.” 

Y ery well then, lie down and bury your face in the g rdS 

Lurline did exactly as she was told, and tor a momen > 
it might have been hours — she knew not which — she see 
to have lost herself altogether, and knew nothing at all. 
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Chapter II. 

Did any of you little readers ever get up at four o’clock in 
the morning, in the very heart of summer, slip on a cloak 
over your night-dress, and go into the garden to see the first 
signs of sunrise ? I suppose you are not likely to have done 
this, and perhaps I ought not to have put it into your heads, 
as mother or nurse might find it a great nuisance to have 
small feet pattering about the house at unearthly hours. 
But if you ever had done it you would know what I mean by 
saying that there is a great sense of mystery and wonder in 
the early morning, such as is felt in no other part of the day. 

Everything, from the sky overhead to the grass covered 
with dew at one’s feet, seems just awake, — so refreshed, and 
all alive, expecting every good thing. Presently the streaks 
of red in the east spread into an expanse of colour. Shafts 
of light, shooting upward, tell of the coming sun ; a breeze 
springs up and makes the leaves stir and shiver. A thrush 
here, a blackbird there, utter their lovely notes ; smaller birds 
begin to twitter and chirp. Then the crimson ball rises 
above the horizon, and in a few seconds sunlight floods the 
woods and fields and garden. 

This was what Lurline awoke to when that strange moment 
(or it might be, those many hours) of self-forgetfulness had 
passed. She found herself in a new world and in a new day, 
and solemn yet glad words which had been taught her from 
the sacred Book, came into her mind : “ Behold, I make all 
things new.” 

How new her surroundings appeared you may imagine 
when I tell you that she now saw the grass (which last night 
had only reached to her knees) rising like tall bamboos far 
above her head, while the buttercups looked like magm cent 
golden bowls growing on trees, and the apple trees seeme , 
of course, absolutely gigantic. She looked aroun m e 
wildered delight, but her attention was soon fixed on the 
little companion who stood near her. I his was a rig l air L’ 
dressed in the delicate blue petals of a nemop i a, am \\i 
wings like those of a dragon-fly. She held out her hands to 
Lurline, and kissing her most affectionately, exc aime 
little sister, the Queen has bid me take you with me on my 
rounds to-day, and show you all the first sig ts o air) 
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T banned her hands with glee; “Oh how nicei- 

Lurhne c PP wher e shall we go? away above the 

she exclaimed, an „„„ ; , e 


or down under the sea? Where is Fairyland? 
I used to ask mother that, and she always said that I knew 


clouds ? 


more about it than she did, and was much closer to it than 

she could be now she was grown up. 

«<So vou were,” answered her companion; “fairyland i s 
not only above the clouds, or under the sea, though it is there 
oo You are in it now, though this is your father’s orchard 
and that is your garden where you have played all your life. 
You are now a fairy, and that is being in fairyland.” 

<< But everything seems new, said Lurline. 

« yes, it always is so in fairyland — quite new ; but still you 
are in your own garden for all that. 

“Why then, I might go home, and see father and mother 
and all the rest, and still be in fairyland ? ” 

“Of course you can,” said the other. 

“But would they see me and know I was with them ?” 

“No, at least, not generally.” 

“Why?” asked Lurline, puzzled. 

“Because they are not in fairyland,” replied her friend 
smiling ; “ however, don’t look so grave, that won t last 
always, for earthland and fairyland will become one some 
day. You know now that fairyland is in earthland, and in 
the good time that is coming earthland will be in fairyland, and 
then people will all see one another quite clearly. Meantime, 
Lurline, you must not be impatient, but come now ; we are 
going for a ride and here are our horses.” Lurline turned 
and saw, standing close by, two fine bumble-bees. “One is 
for you and the other for me ; my name is “ Bluette, so 
please call me by it,” said her friend. 

Lurline got on the bee’s back, and felt herself sink comfort- 
ably into his furry coat. Bluette mounted the other, and they 
rose into the air as the two insects flew upwards. 

What is that awful monster with shaggy hair r cr ' et 
Lurline, as her steed bore her through the orchard. 

“Your donkey to be sure,” answered Bluette, “don’t you 
recollect the many rides you have had on his back?’ 

os, it was indeed Neddy, but how huge he did look clS 
stood there, slowly moving his ears, and when he set up 1 
ouc ray, Lurline had to hold on very tightly to save her 
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from falling off her bumble bee, with the shock the noise gave 
her. Not that it would have hurt her to fall, for she had a 
pair of strong though delicate wings which could carry her 
anywhere, but she hardly realized her new privileges as yet. 

Bluette rode her bee in the direction of the flower garden, 
and as they approached it, Lurline had time to wonder at the 
marvellous change in everything around her; the long double 
line of white lilies now appeared considerably taller than the 
tallest poplars ever looked to you. The roses ivere mansions 
and palaces, blazing with rich colour, and the dewdrops in 
them showed like brilliant lamps. As for the copper-beech, 
it had grown into a giant forest of purple foliage ; and the 
old red-brick house peeping behind it, became a mighty 
building indeed. 

Being a fairy, made things look strangely different ! 

“ I shall take you to see one of the sights,” said Bluette, 
“ so pull up your bee here, he wants refreshment, and also 
has some work to do.” 

They were close to what appeared to be a tent of yellow silk. 

“ Now,” said her companion, “ I shall enter here while 
you visit yonder orange pavilion.” 

Lurline did as she was told, and the bumble-bee alighted 
upon the threshold of the second tent. She saw' purple 
lines upon the floor of the chamber where she found herself, 
and her steed followed where these led down a narrow 
passage. As they proceeded into its recess, Lurline had 
to bend till her face was buried in his hair, so low r became 
the ceiling, but presently he stopped, and she saw' that 
in front of him was a vessel of clearest liquid. Into this 
the bee dipped his proboscis, and began to suck up its 
contents. Lurline put in her fingers and sucked them. t 
would not have been nice manners to ha\e done this in 
the nursery or dining-room of course, but really when one 
happens to be inside a flower on a bumble-bee’s back, one 
does not expect to be absolutely conventional in behaviour. 

[To be continued .) 


